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ing was for the first time in British experience made secret. The
history of this measure (for which there had not been much
popular demand, though it had figured in advanced programmes
for half a century) illustrates the frequent futility of political
prophecy. During the debates both hopes and fears were ex-
pressed as to its resulfin England. Neither were borne out by
the sequel; England was not deeply affected. But where the
act had revolutionary consequences; whichits authors had neither
foreseen nor intended, was in Ireland.
A young Irish landowner, then twenty-six years of age and
living quietly aloof from politics in the county Wicklow, per-
ceived the possibilities in a flash. Though a protcstant, he had
imbibed strong anti-English feelings from his American mother;
and a certain sympathy with Fenianism had striven in him with
a sense of its hopelessness. But 'Now', he said, 'something can be
done, if full advantage will be taken of this Ballot Act'. Hitherto
the Irish voter, powerless against the intimidation of his social
superiors, had returned members to one or other of the two
English parliamentary parties. He need do so no longer. 'An
independent Irish party, free from the touch of English influence,
was the thing wanted, and this party could be elected under the
Ballot Act.' The name of the young Irishman was Charles
Stewart Parnell; and it is curious to reflect that but for the un*
designed gift of this act the whole of his meteoric career, with its
profound reactions upon English history for half a century, might
never have occurred.1
It was from Ireland, as it happened, that the government's
first defeat came. At the beginning of 1873 Gladstone grasped
a particularly dangerous nettle. He introduced an Irish Uni-
versity Bill. Its difficult aim was to create a university, to which
Irish Roman catholics would resort, without going beyond what
a protestant parliament would sanction. At first it was well
received, and Archbishop Manning, head of the Roman church
in England, favoured it; as did Delane of The Times, But in fact
it fell between two stools. Cardinal Cullen marshalled the
Irish hierarchy in opposition, and on the other side it became
anathema, not only to the prcsbyterian general assembly, but
to radical educationists headed by Professor Fawcett. Dis-
raeli could not but exploit such an opening, and on the night of
March 11-12 the bill was defeated on second reading by 287
1 Barry O'Brien, Life of Parnell (1899), eh. ii.